















GRISCOM HALL 


We would very much like twenty young Friends 
to take our remaining forty-odd shares of stock. 
Teachers especially will be welcome—the Hall was 
originally planned for them. 

Payment for stock need not be made immedi- 

-_ some guarantee of good faith is all we 
need. 
Coupon holders corning to the Hall will please be 
sure to see that coupons are brought with them, 
as they should be ‘turned in” immediately on 
arrival. Griscom HALL, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 





















The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. 

We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 
a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 



















FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


E. BINDER 
MILLINER 









1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 






MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 











EXPERT Watchmakers 


ASTASUSHED 


Competent, trust- 
worthy workmen 
will repair your 
watch if left with us. 
And our charges are 
moderate. 












RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
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WANTED. 


WANTED.—AN ABLE-BODIED MAN, 

Friend preferred, as janitor for Friends’ 
West Philadelphia School and Meeting House. 
Fixed salary and profits from tte lunch counter. 
Give particulars of former employment when 
writing. Address, Geo. L. Mitchell, Philadelphia 
Bank Building. 


ANTED.—AN HONEST EXPERIENCED 
business man, with good reference, wants 
a position. Outdoor work preferred. Not afraid 
to work. Address, 1325 N. Park Ave., Philadelpia. 
WANTED- COMPANION AND HOUSE- 
keeper for elderly lady. Good home. All 
conveniences. Salary moderate. Address, Box 92, 
Langhorne, Pa. 





ANTED—COUNTRY GIRL AS MOTHER'S 

helper, Swarthmore, Pa. Two young child- 

ren. No experience necessary. A comfortable 
home is offered. Address, No. 69, this office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


A CONSERVATIVE PERMANENT INVEST- 
ment is offered in a few shares of Preferred 
Capital Stock in a successful manufacturing con- 
cern operated by Friends. The stock is amply 
secured by real estate, and pays 6% cumulative 
dividends. Over and above this, it further earned 
% on its total Common Stock during this past 
year of general business depression. As a safe 
and profitable investment, this proposition de- 
serves and will bear further investigation. 
Address No. 188, care of Friends’ Intelligencer. 





wo SHARES OF STOCK IN THE BUCK 
Hill Falls Co. Address, Franklin Packer, 
Newtown, Pa. 





FOR RENT. 


T° LET.- —APARTMENTS 810 N. BROAD ST. 
Suite of two rooms with private tiled bath. 


O RENT.— (FRIEND PREFERRED) 12-ROOM 

house, furnished or unfurnished, in West 

Philadelphla. Fine location. Several rooms now 
taken. Address, No. 71, this office. 


CHILDREN DIE 


in the tenements these hot days. Our 
FRESH AIR FARM is closing for lack of 
funds. This Farm is at Greens Farms, 
Conn., accommodating eighty mothers 
and babies, little boys and girls, and has 
been successfully run for nine years. 
Over $1,300 of the usual subscriptious 
have been withheld owing to financial 
depression. If youcanhelp to keep this 
Fresh Air Work open please mail checks 
to C. S. Stone, 44 Hubert St., New 
York City. 


THE FRIENDLY AID Society. 


248 East 34th Street 
New York City 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


Unless conditions should change very materi- 
ally, Buck Hill Falls for the next four weeks is 
full to the brim and indeed running over. Now is 
the time, however, to make reservations for Ninth 
Month. 


Labor Day this year comes Ninth Month 7th 
(as late in the month as it can come) and this is 
always a red letter day at Buck Hill. It means 
that Inn guests and cottagers remain until that 
time in full force, so let us repeat, arrange for 
Ninth Month accommodations now. 





This week there is to be a fair in the East 
Room for the benefit of the new swimming pool 
The cost of the pool is expected to reach $1000.00, 
and it looks now as if this amount would be raised 
and the work commenced by the middle of this 
month. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
27% Improvement District Bonds. 


For sale in sums to suit. 





Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 








AROUND THE WORLD 


Small party will sail from New York 
November 28. Six months. Write for 
particulars. 

EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 


First Principles 


Not all of us are as thoroughly 
grounded in Friendly essentials as 
is desirable. Those who feel they 
are not, as well as those interested 
in the views of a leading Friend, 
should have Henry W. Wilbur's 
“Study in Doctrine and Discipline.” 
We sell the book for 25 cents, 28 cents 
postpaid. Bound in stiffcovers. The 
subjects included are “The Inner 
Light,” “Concerning the Ministry,” 


“Concerning Worship,” and “The 
Discipline.” 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “‘Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “‘sToP’”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


_ 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
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*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 
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Martin’s Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends A Day School for Boys and Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Departments. 


For catalogues apply to 
JAMES N. RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girle 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 


| cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
| Course. Music. 


Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigie 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 

ARCHITECTS 

603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


_/920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICEs : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y¥. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 
George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepas 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 
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£ stablished 1844. y 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Fr Friends’ Review | 1886.) j 


N cmhere. are not t the oiee sign ne progress, nor 
the best test of spiritual life. The Quaker message, 
which binds together in one fellowship all these 
widely separated Friends the world over, is a very 
living and powerful one. It is the same message 
that was preached by George Fox and the early 
Friends. 


ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT. 
In “The Story of Quakerism.” 


THE HUMAN TOUCH. 

I did not understand 

Why I should yearn so much 
To clasp the cordial hand 

And feel the human touch. 
I sought in all about 

To satisfy my heart, 
But every where strange doubt 

Became my only part. 


The mountains were sublime; 
All earth displayed her power; 
And yet I found no line 
That raised my soul to prayer. 


Until, O fellow man, 
Thy hand was clasped in mine 
And thrilling through me, ran 
The human touch—Divine! 


And lo, immortal hope 
Made this short life worth while, 
And heaven’s kingdom opened 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AT 
SWARTHMORE. 

Since 1879 there have been offered at irregular 
intervals at Swarthmore College, special courses 
designed to meet the needs of students preparing 
to become teachers. There are at present about 
one hundred and eighty graduates of the college, 
and a large number of ex-students teaching in var- 
ious universities, colleges and schools in this coun- 
try and abroad. A large number are also actively 
engaged as members of school boards and school 
committees, and nearly one hundred are teaching 
in First-day schools. During the past two years, 
over fifty Swarthmore students have entered the 
profession of teaching, and the indications are 
that even more will enter the work next year. 
When we consider that the above numbers do 
not include the graduates and ex-students who 
have taught for a long or short period of time 
and have now given up the work, and when we 
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consider that the sities ‘ecistials its first class 
in 1873, and that the total number of alumni is 
nine hundred and two, it is very apparent what 
an important part the profession of teaching has 
played in the life and history of our Alma Mater. 

During the past two years there has been a 
revived interest at the college in the training of 
teachers for public schools and Friends’ schools, 
and the Departments of Psychology and Educa- 
tion have enrolled two hundred and sixty-five, 
which represents courses taken by one hundred 
and six different students. Professor Edward 
B. Rawson, Superintendent of New York Friends’ 
Schools, has been giving two courses (2 hours), 
in Methods of Teaching and School Management; 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, two 
courses (2 hours), in the History of Education 
and Institutes of Education; and Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin of the West Chester State Normal 
School, three courses (5 hours), in General Psy- 
chology, Experimental Psychology, and Contem- 
porary Educational Problems. 

In order that courses may be offered along the 
most helpful lines, I have asked a number of rep- 
resentative graduates of the college, who are 
teachers of experience, to indicate what courses 
they would consider most advantageous for young 
teachers. The answers are interesting and sig- 
nificant. The ninety replies show that the 
courses most emphasized are: First, Phychology 
for Teachers; second, Actual Practice Teaching 
in Schools; third, Methods of Teaching; fourth, 
Observation in Schools; fifth, School Manage- 
ment; sixth, the History of Education; seventh, 
the Philosophy of Education, and a number of 
other courses. The order of preference is en- 
lightening, and would, I believe, be a safe guide 
to follow in organizing the work. Psychology 
should and does permeate every department of 
modern professional teacher training. All of the 
above courses may easily be given at Swarthmore, 
and with little expense, aside from the endow- 
ment of chairs and current expenses, for, per- 
sonally, I believe there can be no better practice 


| schools created than the public and private 


schools in and near the borough of Swarthmore. 
These are not only available, but anxious to help 
with the work. Real schools are better stu- 
dent teachers and pupils than model or experi- 


for 


| mental schools carried on under such limited con- 


ditions as small colleges can offer. 
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Have the courses in Psychology and Education 
helped teachers? Again we must appeal to those 
who have taken the work. Two graduates write 
that the work has not helped. One is a teacher 
of Greek, the other of Biology; each is teaching 
in a higher institution of learning; both are ex- 
ceptions, for fifty-eight others have found the 
courses of great help, six were helped some, but 
did not take enough work, and twenty-four never 
had any such work, but have continually felt the 
need of it. One teacher writes, “I have taken no 
such courses, very much to my embarrassment, 
aside from a little work in Psychology, which has 
helped.” Another found “it was a great help,” 
another, “‘of great value.” Others state that “it 
helped to avoid mistakes,” “to face problems,” 
and “to teach with a reasonable understanding.” 
One well-known teacher of twelve years experi- 
ence writes, “I had several courses and found 
them all valuable.” Another, after sixteen years 
of very successful experience in public schools, 
says, “Yes, they have been of value incalculable 
to me.” One successful teacher, after stating the 
number of courses taken at Columbia, writes, 
“The work would have been of greater help to 
me had I taken it earlier, either before I began 
teaching or after a year or two of experience, 
when I believe I should have gained the same or 
better results in a shorter time and with less 
difficulty.” Regretting not having had more of 
such work one good teacher writes, “My attempts 
to economize in this line have taken time and 
energy that should have been devoted to my 
teaching.” More illustrations could be given, but 
the conclusions suggest themselves. Professional 
training is, at the present time, a necessary 
requisite of a good teacher and especially in sec- 
ondary and primary schools. It is rapidly be- 
coming universally recognized that teachers, as 
well as doctors, lawyers, and engineers, require 
some special training before entering the pro- 
fession. Could we have any better supplement to 
this training than that it be given under Friendly 
influences? 

Do the graduates of Swarthmore who are in- 
terested in the appointing of teachers prefer those 
with or without special training? I have 
asked twenty-five who are active in this line of 
work. Two frankly state that they have failed 
to take this matter into consideration when mak- 
ing appointments. The others say, “I always 
seek it;” “I am a strong advocate of professional 
training;” “It is beyond question a great advan- 
tage ;” “It is desirable by all means ;” “They must 
have it.” One teacher, of thirty-two years experi- 
ence, writes that he always prefers teachers with 
such training. Another, after twelve years of 





practical work, states, “It is valuable beyond 
question,” and a supervising principal of sixteen 
years experience writes, “By all means, I prefer 
it—somehow I believe and have said that Swarth- 
more College could stand for excellence in the 
preparation of persons for the life work of 
teaching.” Another writes, “I am glad the col- 
lege is strengthening the courses in this direc- 
tion.” Several teachers voice the sentiment of 
one who says, “I found that college graduation 
was not in itself a satisfactory qualification in 
the eyes of those employing teachers. Some 
committees told me openly that they preferred 
Normal School graduates with training.” One 
teacher says, “I have known Normal School 
graduates to get positions College graduates 
could not get.” 

Of the twenty-five who employ teachers, all, 
with one or two exceptions, prefer College grad- 
uates to Normal School graduates, providing the 
former had as good special preparation for teach- 
ing. 

The new courses have been given for two years; 
five of these courses consist of one hour per week 
each, and in some instances students have been 
unable to elect more than one hour for one-half 
year, consequently their training has been ex- 
tremely inadequate. However, to one who has 
kept in touch with the Departments, signs of pro- 
gress and development are very apparent, and 
the work is rapidly gaining in value and influ- 
ence. The instructors are learning the needs of 
the students and of the schools; the work is better 
correlated and in several instances first-year 
students have continued the work in a different 
course during the second year. The plan pur- 
sued during the past two years has worked well, 
but at present it is seriously in need of extension 
into a school of education similar to those being 
organized by our best colleges and universities. 

The student body, the faculty and the Presi- 
dent have been a source of much encouragement 
and help in carrying out the courses. The stu- 
dents eagerly grasped opportunities to visit 
schools for observation and practice, and fre- 
quently expressed their appreciation of the bene- 
fits derived from the class work and visits to 
various schools. The college alumni are in- 
terested and of the ninety letters received a large 
proportion signified that they would like to aid in 
organizing a Swarthmore Teachers’ Association, 
the aim of which would be to raise the standard 
and efficiency of the work in Psychology and Edu- 
cation and to advance the profession of teaching 
in general. 

A thoughtful observer interested in the develop- 
ment of the Departments could not fail to no- 
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tice that these courses are tending to unite more 
closely the secondary school and the college, that 
better equipped teachers are being graduated from 
Swarthmore, that a few humiliating failures and 
sacrifices of pupils on the part of young teachers 
have been avoided, that Swarthmore students are 
enabled to begin teaching with professional train- 
ing and interest, supplemented by confidence and 
respect for the work, that the power of Friends’ 
principles is being greatly increased by bringing 
such teachers into daily contact with young boys 
and girls, that, in addition to the above, a number 
of students who have taken the work but who do 
not expect to teach, are going back to their re- 
spective communities with an enlightened sym- 
pathy for educational work. 

Birp T. BALDWIN. 


SICILY. 
[Concluded from last week.] 

The city was located on a rock not difficult to 
cut. This fortunate fact enabled the Syracusans 
to build great temples and fortifications, as well 
as to excavate great galleries of tombs for their 
dead. Many quarries still remain to show the 
vast quantities of stone thus used. 

We visited one of these quarries, several acres 
in extent, and excavated to a depth of 80 to 
120 feet. In it are orchards of lemon and orange 
trees, and gardens with many vines at present 
climbing and overhanging and concealing the 
precipitous sides of the great pit. Of the build- 
ings to which these quarries contributed, but 
one remains, and that one has long since been 
reconstructed, changed from a temple dedicated 
to the Greek gods into a church of Rome. The 
pillars only of the old temple remain. 

Besides these old buildings there is a Greek 
theater cut out from the solid rock and open 
to the sky, where thousands of the best citizens 
of Syracuse cheered the finest presentations of 
the Hellenic tongue. One looks in vain for the 
ancient city. It has gone, gone into the dust 
and mist of oblivion; all gone, except its story 
and its reputation and the record of its fall. So 
strange its fall, one looks to see the record. This 
was writ by an eye witness, and thus it runs: 

“Five hundred years B. C., when Syracuse and 
Athens both were great and proud and rich, they 
became jealous of each other. Syracuse was 
jealous, too, of Carthage and of Girgenti and 
Segesta, two Greek cities in Sicily. The popu- 
lace of Athens thought conditions favored the 
capture of some or all of these rivals, and filled 
their eyes with visions of the booty they would 
win. One hundred and thirty-four warships and 
a huge army were fitted out to capture Syra- 
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cuse. A second fleet followed, with 73 ships to 
support the first. Then all Syracuse went out 
to view the naval battle. 

“It was hand to hand, ship lashed to ship, prow 
against prow, Greek against Greek. The eager 
multitude of beholders did all it could to shout 
and aid and cheer the combatants. As the day 
declined, the Athenians had to yield. Archimedes, 
the philosopher, from a safe distance, burned 
their men and ships by aid of his sun-glass. 
Within a week, slaughter had cut down the in- 
vaders from 40,000 to 7,000, and these were 
driven like cattle into that great quarry, ‘at that 
time only a naked, barren pit, without a particle 
of shrubbery to mitigate the sun.’ And there 
they slowly died, in view of the relentless stare 
of their captors.” 

By this defeat, great Athens fell from her 
supreme leadership, and from that day the honors 
of dominion clung to Rome. When, finally, the 
pride of Syracuse was humbled, Rome got the 
booty. Gradually, since then, the desolation of 
Syracuse has become complete. Scarcely enough 
soil for culture clings now to her rockworn site. 

With all this desolation brought to view, and 
the very air electrically surcharged with story, 
the tourist hardly thinks of the modern city. He 
rather floats back and sees the olden times and 
men and doings of the Greek days,—days when 
sentiment and art and eloquence and simple 
hardihood were virtues, and before the pendulum 
of time had swung to coarser things. 

This civilization of the Greek took root in two 
other cities of Sicily—Girgenti, on the southern 
coast, and Segesta near the western shore. We 
visited Girgenti, a dried-up old town, upon an 
inland promontory, around which, and extend- 
ing to the shore, was once a great city. The 
ancient buildings have all passed into dust, ex- 
cept the temples. These exist in various stages 
of dilapidation, mute oracles of the pagan day 
when white-robed priests made sacrifices to their 
gods, and Zeus and Fire and Mars and Ceres and 
Minerva and the other deities combined, held the 
throne since given to Jehovah. 

In the style of our Girard College—the main 
building—some of them smaller, some much 
larger, these old temples have stood 2,000 
years or more. Earthquakes and vandals have 
thrown most of them down. One only remains, 
almost intact, others in part erect, to tell their 
story. 

It is now not 60 years since the first railway 
in Sicily was built. To-day, the island is girdled 
and crossed by rail, and the journey is as safe 
and comfortable as anywhere upon the conti- 
nent. Ages of misrule and neglect have reduced 
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the people to a poverty from which they emerge 
but slowly. 

Palermo is a city of 300,000, and is the metrop- 
olis of Sicily. It enjoys a fine harbor and a warm 
situation at the foot of splendid mountains, in 
a valley called ‘““‘The Couch of Gold.” The “gold,” 
doubtless, is the yellow lemon gleaming in the 
orchards that fill the valley and give trade and 
sustenance to the people. 

We arrived in January. Thermometers ranged 
from 45 degrees to 62 degrees F. The best 


hotels are heated to suit American tourists; Ger- | 


man tourists do not know when they are cold. 
English tourists, and especially some Scotch, 
whom we saw became “utterly suffocated” when 
the rooms were warmed. 


Palermo’s curiosities are churches. Its me- 


dizval palaces attract but little attention. Its | 


churches are really medizval. They have pre- 
served the arts of their day, and for that rea- 
son they are visited. The most noted is the 
Cathedral of Mt. Royal. Its art is mosaic. Its 
pictures are in stone upon a golden background, 
itself mosiac. 


in the garden of Eden, including the birth of 
Eve, the stories of Noah, of Jonah, of Abra- 
ham, of Joseph, of Moses, of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, and of the martyrs, are all depicted upon 


its interior walls in startling detail and in a 
form as imperishable as stone. The poor peas- 
ant worshipers, who turned beggars as we ap- 
proached the door, can see these pictures, and 
can gather the drift of the Bible stories, as 


from the printed text. 
Royal are said to be the finest of their kind in 
existence. 
side the city, a monument of beauty builded out 


of the doles of poverty by many faithful genera- | 


tions of its flock. In its fine cloisters have been 
taught and trained thousands of priests through 
whom its sway has been extended far over the 


through the centuries. 

One of the pleasant excursions we made from 
Palermo was taken afoot up Mt. Pele Grino, to 
visit the shrine of Santa Rosalia. 
was a highborn girl of sixteen, who, about the 
year 1624, wandered up the mountain, and, over- 
taken by storms, sought refuge in a sort of cave, 
under a towering rock, where, after great dis- 


down to the city. At that time a great plague 
which afflicted the city, suddenly disappeared up- 
on occasion of her funeral. It was thought to 
have been a noble sacrifice on her part. Out of 
gratitude, they called her a saint. Out of curi- 


| where her body had been found. 
_ out the cave in sumptuous style, and placed, in 
| fine raiment under the altar, a marble statue so 
_ like the girl when viewed by the dim candles 
| of the cave, that one bates his breath lest she 
| Should wake and speak. And those same peas- 
| ants went there so often, that in time an easy 
road was cut zig-zag up the steep side, upon 


| from the plague. 
| years or more, the multitude annually repairs 
| to Santa Rosalia’s cave and prays and pays, and 


The story of Adam, each incident | 





| vapors of brimstone. 
| finding sweet broom 
| caught a herd of goats. 
| ant, with sack and sickle, gathering grass from 


| between the rocks, and watched him take it down 
taught by Rome, long before they can read them | 


These mosaics of Mt. | per day, we thought, was as much as he could 


This great cathedral stands high out- | green grass measured his capacity to earn in hay- 





This saint | 
| and covers these with sulphur. 
| surface is barren and the smell depressing. The 


| some notable hill towns. 
| at home. 
| defense. 











They fitted 


arches over gulches, and was stoned where quick- 
sands lay, and all was done in gratitude and 
thankfulness for the redemption of their city 
To this day, for these 300 


then comes down again. 

We engaged donkeys, but they failed to arrive, 
and so we walked. The height is about 1,200 
feet. With us were Prof. K. and his family, 
from Boston, and Dr. W. and sister, from San 
Francisco. We all enjoyed the climb. At top, 
we visited the shrine, and also were rewarded 
by fine views of city and suburb, of sea and dis- 
tant sail, and of peaks toward the interior of 
the island that rose much higher than we were. 
The Professor was a geologist, the Doctor a 
botanist, the daughter a kodakist. The Profes- 
sor decided the mountain had been smoked in 

The Doctor revelled in 
in bloom. The kodaker 

The writer spied a peas- 


upon his back, 1,200 feet to his hut. Two sacks 


gather in that way. Perhaps 140 pounds of 


ing time. It was a lesson in wages. We doubt 
if farm laborers in Sicily are paid as much as 


| twenty cents of our money per day, or more 


than fifty dollars per year, and find their own 


| support. 
island, and its adherents have been kept faithful | 


Another day we crossed Sicily by rail. 
road runs near the sulphur mines. 


The 
These are 


| where old Pluto’s present operations approach 


so near the surface that the vapor from his 
laboratory escapes through loose rocks and earth, 
Naturally the 


miners lead a horrid life, and the world fails to 


| thank them very much for their risks and toil. 
tress, her body was found and carried tenderly | 


During our journey upon the island we passed 
We have no hill towns 
In Sicily they grew of necessity for 
Inaccessibility meant safety. Castro- 
giovanni, upon a hill 2,600 feet high, is a whole 
hour from its railway station, and there it has 
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stood for more than 2,000 years. For miles we 
could see it from the train. Twenty miles away, 
upon another hill 2,000 feet high, is Raddusa, a 
rival. Rich valleys intervene. Scores of times 
these towns have fought each other for sake of 
booty or for pride. Unfortunately each is lo- 
cated so the other has always failed to wipe it 
out, and thus end the feud. 

Our three weeks in Sicily soon passed by. We 
had found much to interest us, and we felt that 
this was a good preparation for the tour we were 
to make upon the mainland. 


Lake Como, 6mo. 13th. MILTON JACKSON. 


TOBACCO AND THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

{Address delivered at Moorestown First-day School 
Conference Fourth month 19th, by Joshua D. Janney, 
M. D.J 

In man, the body and mind must be kept in 
healthy conditions and well balanced relations to 
attain the highest and best possible development. 
We are not endowed with these bodies and men- 
tal capacities, without a design in nature for the 
fullest enjoyment of them in their use. Any- 
thing that reduces them below the normal stand- 
ard detracts from this enjoyment, and is in- 
tended, in the divine plan, to be avoided. 

One of the abuses to which we call attention 
on this occasion, is the use of tobacco. The use 
of a poison for narcotic, and not for medical pur- 
poses is always an abuse, and does not belong in 
the human economy. That tobacco is a poison of 
great potency no one will doubt after having read 
some of the scientific investigations of the nu- 
merous authors who have written on the subject; 
among whom are Professor Lizars of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburg, Doctors Prout, Bright, Lay- 
cock, Radcliffe, Ranking, Perira, Orfila, Trous- 
seau, Johnstone, Taylor, Pugh, Ruddick, Hagen- 
bottom, Solly, Martin, Whitfield, Camden, Cullen, 
McCosh, O’Flaherty, Anton, Henderson, Bouis- 
seron, Budget, Percey, Feivee, Bucknill, Pretty, 
Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Hospital; Carl- 
yon, Turton, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Rev. Adam 
Clarke, and the scientist Darwin. And again no 
one will be inclined to doubt, after learning the 
powerful effect produced on the beginner, in 
smoking his first cigar or chewing his first quid. 
Such effects begin with heat in the throat, 
warmth of the stomach, nausea, vomiting, lan- 
guor, feebleness, relaxation of the muscles, trem- 
bling of the limbs, great anxiety and tendency 
to faint; enfeebled vision, ideas confused, pulse 
small and weak, breathing labored, surface of 
the body cool and clammy, with convulsive move- 
ments. After this terrible ordeal, it seems re- 


markable that anyone should persist in an effort 
to acquire the habit. In continuing the use of 
tobacco, the following second effect is inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the different 
parts of the mouth, and if long and excessively 
used, which is often done, ulceration of the lips, 
tongue, gums, mouth, tonsils and pharynx from 
time to time results, and occasionally this is fol- 
lowed by cancer of the same parts. 

We would that harm to the body stopped here, 
but it does not. The active principles and dread- 
ful poisons, one or more—there being three in 
tobacco, viz. nicotine, necotianin, and an empy- 
reumatic oil—are mixed with the saliva in the 
mouth, conveyed to the stomach by being swal- 
lowed, taken up by the lacteals and carried into 
the circulation of the blood, wherein further mis- 
chief is done. To illustrate this point, we will 
suppose I hold in the palm of my hand a mass of 
pure arterial fresh-drawn blood, as large as a sil- 
ver twenty-five cent piece, and that I place a drop 
of nicotine on the central surface of this said 
mass. We would see that the whole mass of 
pure blood would immediately be changed from 
its bright red color to a black disorganized condi- 
tion, incapable in any degree of nourishing the 
body, as the blood is designed to do. 

Again, to further illustrate, we may place a 
like quantity of fresh-drawn arterial blood, of 
an excessive tobacco habitue, under the micro- 
scope, and we will find many of the red corpus- 
cles of the blood in that mass discolored and dis- 
organized. The red corpuscles being the means 
of nourishment and thus disorganized, whether 
much or little in quantity, will detract from the 
proper and full nourishment of the body, in the 
ratio of this quantity, as compared with the 
whole mass; and the systems both physical and 
mental will be less healthy and vigorous than in 
the case of a full supply of pure blood. These 
deteriorated red corpuscles being effete matter, 
will act also, as an obstruction to assimilation 
at the peripheral extremities of the arterial and 
venous capillary system and also increasing the 
demands on the process of an entire and full 
aeration of the blood by the lungs; thus being an 
obstruction and a hindrance to the natural func- 
tions of the body at every point in the system of 
circulation. 

Another charge 


to be brought against the 


habitual use of tobacco, is that oxalic acid, or 
an analogous principle, is developed in certain 
individuals, which is evinced by the character- 
istic appearance of the face, and its peculiar 
dusky color and cadaveric look, and from the 
greenish yellow tint of the blood, or the dark 
color of the 


same fluid. This principle, which 
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writers claim to be the analogue of oxalic acid, 
destroys the sugar making process in the blood, 
robbing the body of the fat by which it is ren- 
dered round, plump, fresh and healthy in appear- 
ance; sugar being fattening. The effect of to- 
bacco on the organic functions becomes very 
alarming sometimes, as when the heart is made 
irritable, the pulse irregular and intermittent, 
beats being left out. Angina pectoris, more famil- 
iarly known as neuralgia of the heart, is often 
produced by excessive indulgence in smoking, and 
occasionally by chewing tobacco. Indigestion 
is a frequent result of the tobacco habit, and yet 
we have known of physicians recommending it 
to aid digestion, which it probably appears to do 
in its primary effect on the stomach of the 
habitue, by stimulation and sympathetic relation. 
In the use of tobacco the liver is congested and 
made torpid from the impaired and impoverished 
condition of the blood; the brain is congested and 
apoplexy and paralysis are often the result of 
its excessive use. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie states that the empyreu- 
matic oil produces death in cases of excessive in- 
dulgence by destroying the functions of the brain, 
as by alcohol, aconite, or the essential oil of al- 
monds. Nervousness is proverbially a result of 
the tobacco habit. Tenderness along the spinal 
column, on pressure, is an evidence of abuse to 
the nervous system, and is a result frequently of 
too much indulgence in the poisonous weed. Many 
cases of nervous breakdown are ascribable to the 
habit of tobacco poisoning. Lizars claims that 
acidity of the stomach, cardalgia, gastralgia, pal- 
pitation of the heart, giddiness, vertigo, fullness 
of the head with the most profound gloom and 
startings—nervous symptoms—when first falling 
into slumber, are induced by tobacco. Loss of 
memory and insanity, from softening of the brain 
in a degree, are among the destructive effects of 
the excess. Astigmatism and blindness, both pri- 
mary and inherited, are laid at the door of the 
tobacco habit by some of the scientific observers. 
Physicians have difficulty in getting fractures to 
knit in cases of excessive indulgence. It is said 
by writers, that cannibals will not eat the flesh 
of excessive tobacco users; and that insects will 
not bite such persons if they can find the blood of 
those not contaminated. Leaches are killed in 
sucking the blood of the excessive user of to- 
bacco. 

The large amount of tobacco used in this coun- 
try for narcotic purposes—the claim of scientists 
being correct—is occasion for serious concern 
as to the future strength and the physical and 
mental welfare of its inhabitants; and to judge 
from what we see of the immigrants from for- 
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eign countries, the hope for the inhabitants there 
is no better. 

By way of apology for, or in justification of 
the tobacco habit, we occasionally hear men refer 
to some person who lived to an unusual age and 
used tobacco from youth up. This ability to live 
on into extreme old age does not prove the harm- 
lessness of tobacco, but rather the strong consti- 
tution of the habitue, and is an exception only to 
the rule. Persons addicted to the habit need not 
take comfort in the exception but should look to 
the rule for guidance. 


TOBACCO SMOKING AMONG ENGLISH 
FRIENDS. 
[An editorial in the London Friend.] 

Various letters from very different points of 
view have come to hand with reference to the 
protest on “Tobacco Smoking among Friends.” 
Several Friends write endorsing the views pre- 
viously expressed emphasizing the deleterious 
nature of the habit if much indulged in. But it is 
evident that this argument largely depends on 
other factors in the life of the smoker. The ac- 
tive man who lives much in the open air appar- 
ently suffers much less than the clerk sitting in 
an office, or the student at his books. Similarly 
some think tobacco soothes the nerves, others de- 
clare it weakens the nervous system. Some con- 
demn the use of smoking among children, and 
excuse it among adults. Those who signed the 
appeal did not attempt to bring forward the evi- 
dence upon which they arrived at their conclu- 
sions. The habit is so common that evidence of 
one sort or another surrounds us on all hands. 
One point appears to be manifest—tobacco 
smoking should not be persisted in when those 
are present to whom the habit is offensive. Court- 
esy to ladies should always be maintained. One 
of the strongest reasons urged for smoking ap- 
pears to be its supposed aid to good-fellowship. 
But this is an argument that may easily be car- 
ried too far. We may often do most good to 
others by exercising self-restraint. As far as we 
are personally concerned we have never in our 
life smoked a pipe of tobacco or a cigar. But the 
whole question is one on which we must allow to 
others personal liberty of judgment. Our own 
conscience is not to dominate the consciences of 
other men. If on further experience and obser- 
vation our own conduct appears to any of us 
doubtful, or appears to be prejudicial in its in- 
fluence on others, it is wise for us carefully to 
review our position. The course that may be 
legitimate for one man is not necessarily the best 
for all. Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
I—REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 

Primarily each First-day school should aim 
to acquire a small reference library of its 
own. This should embrace books which the 
teachers use in the preparation of work, and to 
which the older pupils could be referred to gain 
information upon specific points suggested by the 
lesson. If this division of the library must start 
with a single volume, let no school be discouraged 
with the smallness of its beginning. One book 
really used, is better than fifty usually shelved 
and collecting dust. The Committee on First-day 
Schools, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, has a 
sub-committee on literature who will suggest 
suitable reference books, and as fast as possible 
put them on a shelf of the Friends’ Library at 
15th and Cherry Streets, for examination by 
those interested. Schools outside of this Yearly 
Meeting desiring to avail themselves of any 
knowledge of reference material collected by this 
committee, I am sure will have their interest wel- 
comed by the members of the Committee and the 
hospitality of advice will be cheerfully accorded 
to them. Annie Hillborn, Swarthmore, Pa., is 
chairman of this section. 

We would be glad to hear from First-day 
schools who have no reference books, and feel 
unable to purchase them. We cannot promise to 
forward the desired volumes by return mail, but 
if we can discover a real desire for books and 
helps which cannot be reasonably met in the lo- 
cality where the need arises, some of our sub- 
committee will give serious attention to work- 
ing out a plan for loans of books as needed. 

Definite suggestions as to what books a First- 
day school of limited means should purchase 
first, are likely to be impractical, unless made 
from a knowledge of the work carried on in the 
classes, the age, experience and line of special 
interest of those most likely first to use the books. 
In general, a Bible dictionary of some kind, a 
Life of Jesus, one book on Old Testament History 
or Prophecy, and a copy of Devotional Poems, 
will make a modest beginning. 

Of course no school ought to start or add to 
its reference library without definite considera- 
tion of the present needs of the school, and the 
interest of teachers in their purchase. A zealous 
committee of oversight may purchase a dozen 
good books recommended for First-day school 
use, without adding in the least to the efficiency 
of the school. 

The first step in accumulating a library is not 
to buy books, but to want them in a definite and 
concrete manner, the second is to procure them 
by loan or purchase, and the final step that makes 


a reference library a success is to use the books. 

The following are suggested as likely to meet 
the need of some schools: 

(1) Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
(Abridged edition). 

(2) Burton & Mathews Life of Jesus. 

(3) Rhees’ Life of Jesus. 

(4) Adam Smith’s The Prophets of Israel. 
(Several volumes procurable separately). 

(5) Kent’s series for Bible Students. (Sev- 
eral volumes procurable separately). 

(6) Gladden’s Who wrote the Bible? 

(7) Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible. 

(8) Dowes’ Stories from the Bible. 

(9) Gates’ Life of Jesus. 

(10) Devine’s Principles of Relief. 

(11) The Principles of Religious Education. 
(Ten lectures delivered by prominent educators 
and published by N. Y. S. C. Commission). 

(12) Worcester’s On Holy Ground. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, 
Secretary. 


In all our teaching we must help the scholar to 
think not in our way, but in his way. We must 
help him to find out for himself. As a small boy 
or girl he must learn to model his own temple, 
to make his own map, to draw his own pictures. 
If the Bible is to be a real book to him he must 
learn to go to it and find things in it for himself. 
That is the so-called source method which only 
means that so far as it is same and reasonable the 
scholar must do his own work.—Sunday School 
Commission Bulletin. 


If it is not within your reach, as it has not been 
within mine, to make a regular study of the Scrip- 
tures with a competent leader, and whether you 
can or cannot attend teachers’ meeting, take up 
the study of your lesson for each First-day, 
prayerfully desiring to get from it not what you 
think some one else has gotten from it, but just 
what your Heavenly Father desired to have im- 
pressed when He inspired the author to pen the 
lines. —Frances M, Robinson. 


We must not lose our tempers nor our patience 
nor bring railing accusations against those who do 
not deserve it, because ill-balanced men who have 
suffered great wrongs break out into lawlessness 
and commit murder. Whatever their opinions 
about the organization of society, the rights of 
property, and the functions of a government, the 
vast majority of our people are sane and sound 
and do not sanction violence and assassination as 
a means of reform.—Christian Register, 
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EpitTors : R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1908. 


Collier’s Weekly, New York, thinks the time 
has come for the creation of a “voluntary saloon 
commission,’ somewhat after the manner of the 
Committee of Fifty. In order that the commis- 
sion may not be too voluntary, a sample set of 
men is suggested. Both at the beginning and the 
end of the list is a man identified with the brew- 
ing interests, and sandwiched between we find a 
college professor, a charity worker, a lawyer, a 
former police commissioner of New York, and 
two or three others. It is hardly to be expected 
that the men mentioned, either individually or 
collectively, would reach any new findings in the 
case, as most of them are already on record with 
some recommendation for dealing with the prob- 
lem. Still it is probable that the more people 
definitely at work on the question the better, even 
though the only tangible result might be a real 
confusion of tongues touching the problem’s solu- 
tion. It would seem, however, that if a commis- 
sion to consider the saloon evil is to contain two 
brewers, it should have the services of at least one 
strong man, who believes that the solution of the 
problem lies in the elimination of the saloon. 

By inference, at least, the question is to be ap- 
proached by this commission on the assumption 
that the evils of the saloon can be removed, while 
the saloon itself stays. But experience so far has 
demonstrated that pulling the fangs of the saloon 
serpent, is not a successful operation. It has been 
able, so far, to grow a new fang for every one 
removed, the new one, in some cases, being worse 
than the extracted member. If there is any way 
of conducting the gin-mill business without hav- 
ing all of its evil attachments, it has not yet been 
discovered. It is probably necessary to keep on 
experimenting with plans, until the public com- 
mon sense and conscience arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it is not possible to perpetuate a prime 
cause of evil, and continuously escape the legiti- 
mate results of such action. 
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THE REAL ATHEISM. 


[Extract from an article in the Christian Register.] 


The unbelief of our time about which we need 
to worry is not unbelief in the Deity, conceived 
in a certain way or in any way. Every one feels 
his dependence, let him say what he will. Every 
one suspects that there is intelliegnce at the 
heart of things. Every one knows, at least, that 
he is in the hands of a dread power, which is 
not to be trifled with, which will have things 
on its own terms, and not on the terms of any 
of us. The unbelief that is counting is the mis- 
trust of the higher powers of one’s own soul, 
the never suspecting that they are higher, the 
never caring if one does suspect it. Certainly 
there is a great deal of this. Men are cherish- 
ing to an almost incredible extent the sense of 
mastery and possession and physical comfort 
and luxury in preference, when these conflict, 
to the sense of compassion and appreciation and 
conscious serenity. They are looking askance at 
this inward demand of theirs that they be un- 
hesitatingly fair, that they help bear others’ bur- 
dens, that they drink in an esthetic enjoyment 
from life, that they give themselves up to aspira- 
tion and patient listening to the voice that speaks 
in silence. They are dismissing it all with 
the comfortable assertion that they are not 
sentimentalists, adding: What if we do not ac- 
cept responsibility, and do not deal exactly square, 
and do not have the emotional ecstasy of the 
artist and the saint? So long as we feel quite 
well off, there is no occasion for worry. 

Here, I maintain, is the crucial point of un- 
belief, something more to give us pause than 
any mere uncertainty about God. For just note 
what such unbelief as this is supplying us with. 
In the business world it is supplying us with 
men who are kept from undue self-assertion 
only by the restraints of the law. They do 
not honor their conscience: they defer to nothing 
but the stronger arm. In society it is supply- 
ing us with men who shed every care of the 
things that make our common life sweet and 
wholesome and above the level of a band of 
isolated units. They do not honor the impulses 
to comradeship: they honor more the impulses 
to toil and accumulation. In culture it is sup- 
plying us with men on whom is lost all the 
panorama of beauty that yields such a harvest 
of pure delight to the appreciative eye. The 
talk of nature and art and books is to them the 
talk not of virile men. Give us, they say, the 
talk of commerce and achievement. In religion 
it is supplying us with what? With men who 
front the world with unabashed foreheads, know- 
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ing nothing of devout humility, of consecration 
to ideals, of abasement under the weight of the 
thought of a more excellent way, who can live 
and be content without this atmosphere of senti- 
ment and irrationality, they affirm. 

Here, I repeat, is the unbelief that counts, this 
unbelief in the pre-eminence of the life of honor 
and sociability and responsiveness and worship. 
It gives us undeveloped men who, as others who 
live the life they forego know, miss the dignity 
of true manhood. It gives us men who despoil 
the happiness and impair the welfare of all finer 
spirits dependent upon them. This truly is the 
unbelief that counts, yea, once again, for the 
simple reason that here is the choking of the 
only avenue of approach to any faith in God that 
can possibly be vital. Men cannot by search- 
ing find out God. The persistent thinker is 
really as far from being assured of him in the 
end as he was in the beginning. Faith in God is 
the possession only of the pure in heart; only, in 
other words, of those who have done the very 
things which these have left undone, who have 
cultivated the gift of appreciation and have 
learned to drink in enjoyment from brooding 
upon life, and have acquired the art of being 
still and waiting for what God, the Lord, will 
speak. 


HALLS AT WINONA LAKE. 

There are six pleasant and conveniently-placed 
halls at Winona Lake, which will be at the dis- 
posal of Friends at the time of the General Con- 
ference. 

The Auditorium is centrally located, as may be 
seen on the map of the Conference booklet 
(which may be had by application to Friends’ In- 
telligencer office). It is an oblong frame building, 
with a seating capacity of 2700. A wide gallery 
extends round three sides. The walls of the 
building are composed almost entirely of win- 
dows, which remain open, except during cold 
weather or driving rain. The acoustic proper- 
ties are very good. 

Raike’s Hall is about 200 feet west of the Au- 
ditorium and adjoins the Inn. It has open sides 
and will seat about 600. The Committee on Local 
Arrangements believe it will be the best place for 
the morning devotional meetings, also suitable for 
committees. 

Near the Park, on the Island, is a pavilion seat- 
ing 600, and Bethany Hall, near Evangel Hall, has 
chairs for about fifty. The Chapel in West- 
minster Hotel accommodates 450, and that at The 
Inn holds about 250. Either of these will serve 
nicely for the meetings of the Central Commit- 
tee. 
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Lovers of tennis, should bring tennis shoes, 
with racquets and balls, as heeled shoes are not 
allowed on the courts. 

The eight-mile steamer ride on the lake is de- 
lightful, especially just before sunset. 

The Winona Lake authorities own the electric 
line to Warsaw and to Goshen, twenty-five miles 
distant. Every eastern visitor should take one 
of the long interurban rides, not only to see the 
appearance of the country here, but also to know 
what Indiana offers in this mode of transporta- 
tion. The roadbed permits a rate of fifty miles 
an hour, and the schedule time from Winona 
Lake to Goshen is fifty minutes. 

Four entire cottages have been taken by par- 
ties of Indiana Friends. 

The Registration Committee desires the names 
of all who expect to attend the Conference. 
Winona Lake, Ind. Mary H. WHITSON. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO WINONA LAKE. 


A special train to Winona Lake, Ind., will leave 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 27th, via. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, second section of train No. 15. 
Friends from New York have to take the train 
leaving about midnight on the 26th. Sleepers will 
be open at 10.00 p. m., and will be attached to the 
special at Broad Street, Philadelphia. There will 
also be regular coaches. 

Leave Broad Street, Philadelphia, 8.40 a. m., 
Eighth month 27th; Union Station, Washington, 
7.50 a. m.; Union Station, Baltimore, 8.55 a. m. 
Harrisburg, 11.27 a. m.; arrive at Pittsburg, east- 
ern time, 6.35 p. m.; leave Pittsburg, central time, 
7.15 p. m.; Buffalo, 9.00 a. m.; Wheeling, 2.50 p. 
; Salem, 9.16 p. m.; Alliance, 9.40 p. m.; arrive 
at Winona Lake, about 6.00 a. m., 28th, for break- 
fast. 

The above is the time of the regular train; the 
special will be a few minutes later, on the main 
line, but not on the Baltimore, Buffalo and Wheel- 
ing connections. The train will stop at such other 
points as may be required, if previous notice is 
given. 

Tickets can be bought on the 25th, 26th and 
27th and stamped to use on the 27th, at 336 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn; 5th Avenue and 29th Street, 
Cortlandt and 23rd Street Ferries, New York; 
Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia; Baltimore and Calvert Street and Union 
Station, Baltimore, and Union Station, Washing- 
ton; also from station agents at other points, but 
enquiry should be made in advance, so that they 


may be able to secure tickets if not on hand. If 
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tickets are bought at stations on day of departure 
ample time should be allowed to prepare them. 

For reservations in sleepers, as the number of 
cars needed is uncertain, to avoid confusion, appli- 
cation should be sent to the Chairman at once, if 
not already done, and as soon as the particular 
cars are assigned, the number of section will be 
sent to the applicant. As far as possible, Friends 
are requested to group in parties of two or three 
and engage a section, as every one applying for a 
single berth asks for the lower, which it is im- 
practicable to grant. 

A tag for the baggage on the special train from 
the east can be obtained upon application to any 
member of the committee; also tags for all others 
can be obtained from Mary H. Whitson, Winona 
Lake. It will be well for all Friends to apply for 
these as they will help to identify the baggage. 

As enquiry has been made, the committee again 
would announce that the reduced rate tickets from 
the trunk line territory, east of Pittsburg, are good 
to return up to Ninth month 7th, and the tickets 
purchased at Buffalo, Wheeling, Pittsburg and all 
points west are good for fifteen days from the day 
of purchase. Under no circumstances can they be 
extended beyond these limits, also there cannot be 
any stop over allowed upon either. If any Friends 
desire to stop at any point going or coming or de- 
sire to remain beyond the limit of the tickets, the 
only way that they can do so is by purchasing 
regular one way tickets, or the Summer Tourist 
Tickets, that are for longer periods, or purchase 
1000 mile mileage books at two cents per mile, and 
at Pittsburg buy the special ticket to Winona Lake 
at $10.50; the mileage books are not good west of 
Pittsburg. For other rates see the Intelligencer 
of Seventh month 4th. 

The committee would advise against the pur- 
chase of the mileage books, except for those who 
desire to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, on account 
of the difficulty of checking baggage through and 
the possible delay in buying the other ticket. 

Badges will be furnished on the train or by 
Mary H. Whitson. 

ELI M. LAMB, 
1432 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Chairman, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., 
Committee on Transportation. 


Millions cannot buy the benediction that lurks 
in the loving impulse of the poorest laborer who 
believes in justice and tries to live up to his be- 
lief.—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in his recent book, 
“Love and Loyalty.” 








MEETING AT CRUM ELBOW, N. Y. 
It is many years since a meeting (other than 
funerals) has been held in this house, and but 
very few friends remain in the neighborhood, but 
these few are anxious to be visited and are more 
than willing to extend notice in every possible 
way. Henry W. Wilbur and Elizabeth Stover will 
attend a meeting at Crum Elbow at three o’clock 
on First-day, the 16th, under the care of New 
York Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles. 


A FRIENDS’ PICNIC IN CALIFORNIA. 

{Extract from a private letter from Caroline S. Wood, 
who lived for years on a ranch. Her home is now in Los 
Angeles and she has become a member of Orange Grove 
Meeting. She is spending the summer at Long Beach, 
Cal.] 

On the 16th I invited the attenders of the 
Orange Grove Meeting to spend the day with us 
at our Long Beach home in the way of a “basket 
picnic.” Thirty-three came, and we did have 
such a lovely social time. Our cottage is right on 
the ocean blutf, so the guests walked on the beach 
or visited a nearby park. At lunch time, all gath- 
ered on our wide porches; the “baskets” proved 
more than ample for sea appetites and plenty of 
hot coffee filled out the menu. About five o’clock 
the Friends returned to Pasadena, and we all felt 
it had been good to be together. 

I love our new meeting; all are so interested 
and enthusiastic. After living sixteen years as 
an “isolated Friend,” it is like a wanderer in the 
desert coming upon a spring of pure water, where 
he can abide. 

Labor and building materials are so cheap now, 
that we greatly regret not being able to begin 
our meeting house this summer. 


INVITATION TO BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


As the time is approaching for the General 
Conference to be held at Winona Lake, Ind., I 
feel a great interest in the attendance, and hope 
many good results may be gained by the meeting 
being held there. I want to send an invitation, 
through the Intelligencer, to as many of the East- 
ern Friends as can, to come on from Conference 
and attend Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Benjaminville, Ninth-month 5th. It is near 
Holder, Ill., on the Lake Erie R. R., ten miles east 
of Bloomington, Ill. There will be a few days 
after Quarterly Meeting, before going on to Illi- 
nois Yearly Meeting, which can be spent among 
us. We need these visits to become better ac- 
quainted with our Eastern Friends, and they to 


















know more of us. I believe our help would be 
mutual, that might be a uniting cord of love and 
fellowship. 

When I have read in the Intelligencer of the 
number of meetings that can be visited in a few 
hours’ travel, and the good they can do for the 
meetings and Friends visited, we feel that we 
would be greatly benefited if we could receive 
some such visits. My wish, in sending this, is to 
give the invitation to those who can, to come West 
(as we are supposed to be), and attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting and also the Yearly Meeting, and to 
visit as many in their homes as possible, with ap- 
pointed meetings, if agreeable to the visitor, to 
reach as many as possible, and also to see our 
part of the country. 

Our hearts and homes will be ready to receive 
all who may come this far to mingle with us for 
the short time we can have them. 

We hope to have a fair representation from 
Benjaminville Meeting and from this Yearly 
Meeting at the Conference. If any want to know 
anything more about the time of meetings or 
place, they may write to Edward Coale, Holder, 
Ill., or Rebecca A. Brown, Bloomington, IIl., R. 
No. 1. 


VISITS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the 18th of Seventh month, my daughter 
Amy and myself left our home to attend some 
meetings in Pennsylvania, accompanying Sarah 
Thompson and daughter, Ellen P. Way, who had 
been visiting friends in Purchase, to their pleas- 
ant home in West Grove. We attended their 
meeting on First-day, the 19th, which numbered 
about fifty. They met at ten o’clock. At the 
close of the meeting they had an interesting 
First-day school that numbered nearly forty. 
Second-day morning, we were met at Avondale by 
our kind friend Pennock Spencer, who took us to 
London Grove to attend the meeting for Minis- 
ters and Elders held at eleven o’clock. About thir- 
ty were present. Orpha Pyle, who has passed her 
90th year, was in attendance, and much interested 
in the meeting, which was mostly composed of 
elderly Friends. Western Quarterly Meeting is 
one of the largest quarters in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and is composed of six monthly meet- 
ings. On Third-day, it was estimated that over 
five hundred were present at their Quarterly 
Meeting. Henry W. Wilbur and other visiting 
Friends were there, and we felt it to be a very 
satisfactory meeting. At the close of the meeting 
lunch was provided at the meeting house, and all 
enjoyed the social mingling. At half-past two a 
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Local Option meeting was held. Isabelle Short- 
lidge and Henry W. Wilbur were the speakers, 
and if we had not already become convinced in the 
temperance cause and desirous of using our in- 
fluence in that direction, we surely must have 
been convinced, as their arguments were strong. 
After said meeting, through the kindness of our 
friends, William Webster and family, we were 
taken seven miles to their comfortable home at 
“rcildoun, which is opposite the meeting house 
which Margaretta Walton attended, and other 
worthies that have passed to the great beyond. 
Yet life still remains in the meeting. On Fourth- 
day, the 22nd, the funeral of an aged Friend of 
Kennett Square Home was held in this house, 
which I attended. Fifth-day morning, the 23rd, 
William Webster and wife took us seven miles 
further on through a beautiful country to Caln, 
where Caln Quarterly Meeting was held. The 
meeting of Ministers and Elders convened at ten 
o’clock, preceding their Quarterly Meeting. There 
were Friends who had driven from twelve to six- 
teen miles to attend. The attendance at the Quar- 
terly Meeting numbered twenty-four. We counted 
it a great privilege to meet with such sincere and 
earnest Friends, and after a very satisfactory 
meeting, we were kindly taken to Coatesville, a 
distance of four miles, where we took train for 
Philadelphia and from there to New York. 

We feel it to be a great privilege that we could 
attend these meetings, and are very greatful for 
the kindness of our many friends in the different 
localities we visited. 


White Plains, N. Y. ROBERT BARNES. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders, at Con- 
cordville, Pa., on Second-day, Seventh month 
27th, was attended by nearly forty Friends. Re- 
ports were received from all the monthly meet- 
ings composing the Quarter, except Orange Grove 
Meeting, Pasadena, which as yet has no elders. 
A message was sent to that meeting, encourag- 
ing the Friends there to appoint elders as way 
opens. The usual queries were answered. A con- 
cern arose that there be more visiting of meet- 
ings, as in former times, and that when a min- 
ister feels drawn to visit meetings or families, 
an elder be appointed to accompany him; the 
elder would give strength to the minister and 
might also bring back to the meeting an account 
of the visits. 

At the Quarterly Meeting the next day about 
two hundred were present, one-third of whom 
were men and boys. A number of children and 
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young people were in attendance. One cause for 
that was that Concord Meeting has a flourishing 
First-day school, that the attendance has de- 
cidedly increased in the last three or four years, 
and that several have been taken into member- 
ship. 

The opening silence was broken by Sarah B. 
Fliteraft, who offered vocal prayer. Joel Borton 
spoke of the chief end of man—to glorify God and 
do his will. He said that the principles of 
Friends remain the same, but they change in out- 
ward manifestation. We should have time in our 
lives only for what is worth while, doing away 
with pretense, worry, discontent, desire for self- 
advancement. The things that are. worth while 
are work, happiness, love, sorrow, faith. Other 
speakers were Dr. Hannah Thompson, of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Alice P. Sellers, of Philadelphia; 
Lavinia C. Hoopes, of West Chester; Elizabeth 
Newlin, of Darby; Lewis V. Smedley, of Cheyney, 
and Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lansdowne. 

The clerk, Ellen M. E. Price, having gone to 
Europe, Morgan Bunting was made clerk and 
Matilda Garrigues assistant clerk for the day. 
Representatives were present from all the 
Monthly Meetings but Orange Grove. A letter 
was read from that meeting, signed by Anna 
Walter Speakman, clerk, and Keturah E. Yeo, as- 
sistant clerk, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“Though widely separated in person from our 
present body, we fee] that we are one in spirit and 
purpose. Do we not all believe in the teaching 
of the Inner Light, the Christ Spirit in each in- 
dividual soul, which when patiently sought and 
carefully followed, leads into the ‘path of peace?’ 

“You will be pleased to learn that in neither 
numbers or interest has our meeting decreased, 
and that whether we sit in reverent silence or 
listen to the spoken word, we realize the over- 
shadowing of the Divine Presence. 

“We regret that we cannot send representa- 
tives to our Quarterly Meeting; we shall do so 
whenever way opens. If entirely proper to be 
represented by any of those who have attended 
our meetings, we should be glad to be thus rep- 
resented, and we should be pleased to receive in- 
formation on this point. 

“That the coming Quarterly Meeting may be 
a season of uplift to those favored to attend, is 
our earnest desire.” 

After some discussion, the request in the letter 
was granted. It was felt that the unusual cir- 
cumstances justified the meeting in allowing an 
unusual mode of procedure. Henry W. Wilbur 
expressed his pleasure at the decision of the meet- 
ing. He thought the beautiful spirit manifested 
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by the Pasadena Friends is an evidence that the 
eternal spirit lives and abides. 

When portions of the Extracts were read, Wil- 
liam P. Bancroft referred to a passage comparing 
essays with the spoken word, and saying that the 
former “do not meet conditions.” This, he said, 
had not been his experience, for most of the utter- 
ances that had met his conditions he had found 
in essays. 

The proposition to change the time of holding 
the Quarterly Meeting (deferred from last Quar- 
ter), was taken up. Some Friends gave as rea- 
sons for a change that more teachers, students 
and business men could attend if the meetings 
were held on Seventh-day. It was finally decided, 
though not with entire unity, to hold the next 
three Quarterly meetings on Seventh-day in- 
stead of Third-day. The next meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders will be held on Second-day as 
usual. 

The Philanthropic Committee reported that 
twelve conferences had been held during the year, 
usually on the third First-day of each month, 
excepting the one at West Chester, which was 
held on Seventh-day evening. The subjects and 
speakers were as follows: Willistown, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, “Fellowship”; Middletown, Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, “Progress of the International Peace 
Movement”; Concord, Joel Borton, “‘The Duty of 
a Citizen”; Darby, Joseph 8S. Walton, “Some Edu- 
cational Aspects of Peace’; Chester, J. Russell 
Hayes, “Whittier’s Quakerism”; Wilmington, 
Henry W. Wilbur, “What shall a Citizen Do with 
His Citizenship?” ; Swarthmore, Caleb Burchnell, 
“Local Option”; West Chester, Anna M. Jackson, 
“The Colored People and the Best Methods of 
Helping Them’; Lansdowne, Jesse H. Holmes, 
“Christian Citizenship’; Stanton, Paul M. Pear- 
son, “The Poetry of Life’; Birmingham, Bird T. 
Baldwin, “How may Our Society Best Increase 
its Strength and Usefulness?’; Providence, 
Arthur M. Dewees, “Possibilities for Philan- 
thropic Work by Friends.” 

The report concluded with this tribute: “In the 
removal by death during the past year of Ed- 
ward H. Magill and David Ferris, we desire to 
express an appreciation of their usefulness to us 
and their great philanthropy to all.’’ 

In the afternoon a Local Option meeting was 
held, which was rather smaller than the meeting 
in the morning, several being obliged to return 
to their homes. Joel Borton was the first speaker. 
He said that now is the time for all the temper- 
ance forces in Pennsylvania—the churches, the 
W. C. T. U. and the Prohibitionists—to work 
shoulder to shoulder. Henry W. Wilbur spoke of 
the advantages of Local Option to a community, 
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and declared his intention, though he was a party 
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Prohibitionist, and expected to remain one, yet he | 


should vote for any legislative candidates, of any 
party, who would honestly support a local option 
bill. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 








ELIZABETH FRY’S PASS TO NEWGATE. 


One of the latest additions to the Friends’ Ref- 
erence Library at Devonshire House [London], 
is a small ticket, signed by Elizabeth Fry, en- 
titling the bearer to admission to Newgate Gaol, 
which has been bought at a second-hand furni- 
ture shop in Peckham. Questioned as to how 
the pass came into his possession, the dealer said 
that he had had it for several years, and had 
bought it from a man whose sister was for many 
years chambermaid at a London hotel frequented 
by theatrical people. It came with a quantity of 
prints and an autograph letter of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The ticket is a piece of parchment showing evi- 
dence of rough usage; it is about the width of a 
column of The Friend and rather more than two 
inches in depth. The inscription on it is as fol- 
lows: 

Admit the Bearer to the 
Female Side of Newgate 
at half-past ten on the 19th instant. 
Elizabeth Fry. 

The words here printed in ordinary type are 
in a different handwriting and appear to have 
been written by a secretary, while the words in- 
dicated by italics have been added in different ink 
by Elizabeth Fry’s own hand. Before the pass- 
ing of the Prisons Act of 1877 all magistrates 
might issue permits at their discretion to people 
wishing to visit prisons or prisoners; and there 
seems to be little doubt that about the year 1818, 
or soon after, the magistrates of London deputed 
this privilege to Elizabeth Fry as far as it con- 
cerned Newgate. 


In the “Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth” 
there is a passage quoted in “The Guerneys of 
Earlham,” which appears to refer to these per- 
mits, for in a letter to a friend Elizabeth Fry 
says: “Yesterday (1822) we went by appoint- 
ment to Newgate: The private door opened at 
sight of our tickets, and the great doors, and the 
little doors, and the doors of all sorts were un- 
bolted and unlocked, and on we went through 
dreary but clean passages.” A similar ticket to 
the one described is in possession of Miss Watson, 
of Mansfield, who received it from Quaker rela- 
tives in Norwich.—The Friend (London). 


FRIENDS IN IRELAND. 
[From the proceedings of the recent London Yearly 
Meeting held in Birmingham, as published in the Lon- 
don Friend.]} 

The Epistle from Dublin Yearly Meeting was 
read, and a committee of reply appointed. 

The Clerk referred to the appointment by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting, of representatives to the Yearly Meeting 
recently held in Belfast, and invited comments 
from the Friends appointed. 

Thomas Hodgkin said no one who knew Irish 
Friends would need to be told of the affectionate 
and cordial welcome extended to the delegation. 
It had been most interesting to him to attend the 
Meeting in Belfast the first time since he was 
taken to the Dublin Yearly Meeting by his father 
in 1847. He had found himself frequently speak- 
ing to the grandchildren of the friends his father 
then made. At that time he believed there were 
only three men ministers in Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing; now there was a warm and fruitful spring 
of Gospel ministry. In one meeting it was 
thought there was almost too much ministry; and 
in such a case he had thought it might be well if 
there were a swarm from the hive in the shape 
of Adult School or other work amongst their 
poorer brethren. Ties of kinship were extremely 
numerous and strong among Irish Friends; there 
might in that be some danger that outside 
converts brought in might feel almost uncomfort- 
able in intruding in such a happy family. Buta 
mere hint was all that was needed for Irish 
Friends to make such entrants feel they were 
indeed welcome, even in the “clan” of those who 
had been Friends for centuries. In Munster and 
Leinster Friends might feel that the work of mak- 
ing converts to pure spiritual religion was made 
almost impossible for them; but he was sure there 
was a great work for them, in view of the gentler 
feeling between them and the Irish Roman Catho- 
lies, as compared with that between the latter and 
some other Protestant bodies. That was surely a 
great asset. There were indications that certain 
of the Roman Catholics were getting a little 
weary of ecclesiastical domination; surely to such 
it would be useful to see amongst them those 
who were living a simple Christian life without 
the aid of priests or sacraments. Respecting the 
Universities Bill, mentioned in the Epistle, the 
feeling amongst most of the Irish Friends was 
quite different from that which he had enter- 
tained, and which prevailed generally amongst 
Friends. He desired to pass on a message from 
them which went even further than what was 
contained in the Epistle. They were afraid that 
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this Bill was going to set up a denominational | Women’s Yearly Meeting, but a conference of 
University, one in Dublin and another in Belfast; | women Friends. 
and they felt that that would be a retrograde step. Edwin Squire expressed the gratitude of Irish 
= ae vse _ if en was the feeling of all ee to the Yearly Meeting for the deputation. 
rish Friends, but so far as it was, they desired e Clerk, referring to what had been read and 
that Friends in England who had so strongly con- | spoken, said they were very glad to know that it 
tended for undenominational education should not | betokened a real mutual warmth of feeling, which 
stultify themselves by supporting what they held | would not, he trusted, be limited to Friends. 
would be denominational education in Ireland. =—_—_—_—_—— 
He was sure that all the Friends on the deputa- FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
tion felt grateful to Friends in Ireland for their MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Young Friends’ 
— oa See greeting. Association met at the home of Thomas and Anna 
izabeth B. Backhouse said that in this, her | Bunting, Seventh-month 18th, 1908, with about 
first visit to Ireland, she had been made to feel | 35 in attendance. Mary R. Moore read an in- 
that of which Thomas Hodgkin had spoken—how | teresting account of the life-work of Frances Wil- 
hampered were Friends there in making their in- | lard and the origin of the temperance movement 
fluence felt by others. The fact of the country | among women. Anna Biddle read from the 
being divided, with a prevalence of Roman Cathol- | Friends’ Intelligencer an article on “Sleeping in 
icism in the south and center, and a prevalence | Meeting,’”’ which, perhaps, more of us could take 
of Protestantism in the north, made the circum- | to heart. Mabel Harvey recited “Jacob’s Tribula- 
stances in different parts so different that it was | tions,” a humorous German character sketch; 
more difficult for Friends there to work unitedly | Charlotte Rogers read “A Legend of Harvest’; 
than for us in England. At the same time there | Bessie Bunting gave Current Topics. The original 
was a wonderfully united feeling amongst Irish | paper for the evening on “Temperance Standards 
Friends. She was especially struck with the spirit | of the Last Century as Compared with Those of 
of prayer that prevailed. Meetings were held | To-day,” was prepared and read by Anna B. Tay- 
regularly beforehand to pray for the Divine bless- | lor. It gave a clear idea of the changes that have 
ing on the Yearly Meeting, and Friends who were | taken yer since ned ~~ . oni sary cae took 
there felt that it had been given. The devo- | @ Social glass,’ and the decanter stood ready on 
tional meetings seemed to her most remarkable, | ¢Very Sideboard.” After a pleasant social hour, 
quite as much for the silent spirit of prayer during which refreshments were served, we ad- 
as for any vocal utterance. The number of young journed to meet at the home of Robert and Anna 
Friends present was remarkable. There were Taylor, Eighth-month 15th, 1908. 
few extra meetings, and so those who came up to EDITH SYKES GIBBS, Sec’y. 
Yearly Meeting did attend it; and the young oo 
people took an extremely helpful part in the dis- ORCHARD ParK, N. Y.—Three meetings of the 
cussions. The visitors had been struck with the | Orchard Park Friends’ Association have been 
earnest tone of loyalty to Christ that character- | held in 1908, and all have been well attended. The 
ized the meetings. In a country where the power | Jeaders of each meeting were respectively: Har- 
of the priest was so strong, it was all-essential | yiet L. Bullis, of Orchard Park; Alice L. Kester, of 
that the Society of Friends should continue to | Hamburg, and Benjamin G. Baker, of Buffalo. 
flourish and to grow. In the absence of the secretary at the last meet- 
Ethel M. Mounsey referred to the Young | jing, Eliza R. Hampton read a letter of invitation 
Friends’ Association, established in Ireland, | to join the General Conference of Associations. 
which had come to be a real power in their midst. | Aj] expressed themselves in favor of accepting 
It was refreshing to meet with young Friends | membership in a sincere Friendly spirit. The pro- 
who were so much in earnest, and so loyal to the | gram of this meeting consisted of an informal 
Lord Jesus Christ because they felt the power of | talk and paper by Benjamin G. Baker on the his- 
His death and resurrection and longed to know | tory of Quakerism, based on facts gleaned from 
more. Difficulties faced them in their outside | books in Buffalo Public Library. The next meet- 
work, but they had grasped the fact that there | ing of the Association will be held the 9th of 
was a great place for young Friends’ work in | Eighth month, with Fanny M. Willson as leader, 
the Society in Ireland. The Women’s Yearly | who will speak on her experience as teacher in one 
Meeting held but one sitting, and she believed | of the Normal Schools of Alabama devoted to ed- 
women Friends there had come to the same con- | ucation of the colored people. 
clusion as Friends here, that it was no longer a E. R. H. 
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HOBART, TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA.—A short meet- 
ing for worship was held at the home of Gilbert 
and Bertha Rowntree, Hobart, on the 28th of 
Sixth month, 1908. A passage from the 24th chap- 
ter of Matthew was read by the Secretary and ex- 
plained. Gilbert Rowntree read an extract from 
Whittier’s “Miriam.” The hymns, “Abide With 
Me” and “Art Thou Weary?” were then sung and 
the adults took up the lesson on “Calvinism” 
(Friends’ Christian History Series), which was 
discussed with much interest. 

LIONEL BENJAMIN, Secy. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

The scattered philosophic papers of Frederic 
Harrison have been gathered into a volume, 
“The Philosophy of Common Sense” (Macmil- 
lan). In his old age the author here offers a 
sound basis of Thought, formulated after exhaus- 
tive discussion with some of the foremost phil- 
osophers of his time. The book is really a pre- 
sentation, in forceful, engaging language, of the 
grounds on which his faith rests; “silent, it 
may be, unconscious, and too often the un- 
avowed faith of many good and sensible men.” 
There is much serious and noble thought here, 
and being in part autobiographical, the book has 
a special charm. 





“Actaeon and Other Poems,” by a young pro- 
fessor of English at Amherst College (The John 
Lane Co.), is a record of beauty and music and 
affection as they have appealed to a finely sensi- 
tive nature. The joys of culture and acquaint- 
ance with old authors, as well as sympathy with 
Greek ideals and Greek legends, are evident in 
these poems, and the writer has a gift of felicity 
and of beautiful phrasing. Of an old house and 
its association he writes, 

‘So true a home, whate’er new fates may bring, 
Lived in so long, some deep roots still must cling, 
Some grace of life we cannot take away. 
Henceforth whoever ‘neath this roof shall stay, 


Shall find old customs gently on him laid, 
And unaccounted bliss his heart invade.” 


Frederic Harrison, the veteran English pub- 
licist, has gathered certain of his essays into a 
significant volume, “National and Social Prob- 
lems” (Macmillan). The book is a powerful and 
sane plea against Bismark’s theory of the rule 
of “blood and iron,” against imperialism, and 
against the fallacies of socialism or communism. 
The author’s wise conservatism, ready to wel- 


come rational progress, is illustrated by his state- 
ment, “If a Socialist is one who looks forward to 
a reorganization of society in the interest of the 
masses...., then I am so far a Socialist. If So- 
cialism means the abolition of personal appropri- 
ation of capital by force of law, then I look on 
such a dream as the era of social chaos, and 
moral and material ruin.” 


“The Oxford Treasury of English Literature,” 
Vol. III. (Clarendon Press), edited by G. E. and 
W. H. Hadow, completes the set, and deals with 
English prose and verse from the reign of James 
I. to the end of Victoria’s rule. A reader of Words- 
worth, say the editors, “learns to see forever more 
clearly the beauty of ordinary things, the range 
enlarges, the neglected wayside becomes a store- 
house of interest and delight.” 





Coleridge, who for six wonderful years was a 
poet, and for a much longer time a critic of pro- 
found and moving power, needs the hand of the 
selector if his finer passages are to be read by the 
many. His fulness of utterance has given us a 
large body of criticism, the cream of which is 
best enjoyed by the general reader in such a 
book of selections as “Coleridge’s Literary Criti- 
cism,” edited by J. W. Mackail (London: Henry 
Frowde). The leisurely reader and the special 
student will still desire to peruse the great poet- 
critic in his original entirety; but for the larger 
class this book, so ably edited, will suffice excel- 
lently. 


LYDIA H. PRICE. 


Friendly of soul was she, and all who came 

Within the sunshine of her kindness 

Were richer for her friendship and her love. 

We say the saints have gone from earth long since; 
But she, I think, was saintly—if to be 

Devoted to high truth, to hear from heaven 

The voice ineffable and tell its words 

To us who listened to her ministry, 

To live a blameless life, and shed around 

Sweet peace and friendliness and gracious cheer, 
If this be saintliness, the gift was hers. 

God sends such souls among us now and then 

To show that heaven is not remote and strange, 

But here about us on this beauteous earth; 

And never can discouragement or gloom 

Becloud our vision while companioned here 

With friends like her, whose simple kindliness 

And cheering love seem touched with grace divine. 
Deep gratitude be ours who long shall keep 

The memory of her sweet and gentle soul. 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
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DEATHS. 
HALLOWELL.—At the residence of his son, at Penllyn, 


Pa., on Seventh month 25th, 1908, William R. Hallowell, 
of Philadelphia, in the 77th year of his age. 


HATTON.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Sixth-month 
30th, 1908, Alice F. Hatton, in her 87th year; daughter 
of the late Wm. and Sarah A. Hatton; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. A brother and sister survive 
her. 


LOVELL.—At his home, in Langhorne, Pa., on Seventh 
month 28th, 1908, J. Harvey Lovell, in his 75th year. 

PENROSE.—At “Graeme Park,” Horsham township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., on Seventh-day, Seventh month 
25th, 1908, Sarah B. of Abel 


aged 72 years. 


Penrose, widow Penrose, 


POWELL.—On Seventh month 23rd, 1908, at his home, 
in Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., Walter Powell, in 
his 72nd year; a member of Jericho Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


PUSEY.—Walter C., son of the late Joshua and Re- 
becca Kenderdine Pusey, and husband of Edith L. Pusey, 
suddenly, at sea, en route for Italy, Seventh 
month 22nd, 1908. 


Genoa, 


SHELDON.—At her home, No. 89 Adams Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., Sarah H. Sheldon, aged 74 years, daugh- 
ter of the late Seth W. and Catherine E. Bosworth. She 
Was an esteemed member of Rochester Executive Meet- 
ing. 


TAYLOR—On Seventh-month 12th, 1908, at the home 
of her parents, John G. and Alice A. Borton, Woodstown, 
N. J., Hannah Borton Taylor, wife of Franklin S. Taylor, 
of Atlantic City, N. J., aged 33 years. This dear young 
woman being in poor health, went to her parents’ home 
hoping by rest and care to regain strength, but she 
gradually grew worse, until released from this life to 
enter the higher and broader life with the Father. All 
miss her cheery countenance”and the cordial greeting she 
gave to everyone she met; her calm Christian life can but 
leave an impress upon those with whom she mingled. She 
leaves two lovely little daughters to be mothered by others 
than herself; may her teaching even in their infantile 
years go with them through life. A large gathering of 
relatives and friends assembled at her parents’ residence 
on the 15th of the month and many testimonies of the 
true worth of her life were given. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


surlington Quarterly Meeting of Friends, N. J., will 
be held (on account of the Friends’ General Conference 
at Winona Lake) One week earlier than the usual time, 
at Mt. Holly, N. J., on Third-day, Eighth month 25th, 
1908. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


It is exnected that there will be a large gathering at the 
First-day School Conference at Unionville, on the after- 
noon of the 16th. Among those who are to take part are 
Herbert P. Worth, Emma Wickersham, George A. Walton, 
and Edward A. Pennock. 

31RD T. BALDWIN. 


I was very glad to see the article from The Friend in 
the Intelligencer of Eighth-month Ist, regarding the in 
crease of smoking among Friends. We much regret that 
so pernicious a habit can exist among intelligent people, 
not only for the effect it has upon themselves, but also 
for their example and influence over the young. We trust 
the article referred to will awaken thought in some mind: 
which will result in good. 


Mickleton, N. J. MARY OWEN. 


An address delivered by George D. John, Sterling, IIl., 
having been declined by the Jntelligencer on the ground 
that it was “rather too warlike,” he sent the following 
reminiscences in a letter to one of the editors: 

“The addresses were published in our city paper and 
the editor to one of them added these words: ‘Comrade 
John tells Y. M. C. A. boys that he is a believer in Peace.’ 
The other address was equally lamblike. 

“Twenty-five years ago I lived in the country and re- 
ported for the country newspaper; father’s family and 
mine lived under one roof, and one copy of the paper 
served us both. He objected to some articles, so I clipped 
them out before he had a chance to read them. He would 
then go to neighbors to borrow a copy. Like most Friends, 
he had a good deal of curiosity as well as sentiment. 

“As a member of the Grand Army of the Republic | 
wear the little bronze button. When I first attended IIli 
nois Yearly Meeting, I was interested in the discussion 
of some of the queries, and the little that I said, as a mat 
ter of sentiment, I think helped to make it interesting to 
others. I sat back in the body of the meeting, and it 
seemed to me that the button was an eye-centre to all 
those who faced me. But sentiment was certainly chang- 
ing, for up high sat an Iowa Friend, in after years, with 
a bronze button like mine, and when he would step out 
of the gallery, he and I would tell Grand Army stories ou! 
in the meeting-house yard. 

“There was another good Friend in Nebraska, now de 
ceased, who, like the Iowa man, stood high in Society. 
This Nebraska man, at Yearly Meeting, did not wear a 
soldier button, nor did he in any way refer to his army 
life in discussing meeting matters, but out under a tree 
he was just as proud as I that he had helped to free the 
slaves.’”’ 


REUNION AT ROARING CREEK. 


The second annual reunion of Friends, Friendly people, 
and others, will be held at the meeting-house at Roaring 
Creek, Ninth-month 5th. A Friends’ meeting will be held 
on the occasion, which will be followed by appropriate ex 
ercises. Friends from a distance, desirous of attendiny. 
will endeavor to reach Catawissa, Pa., by 3 p. m. on thi 
4th, and take the stage for Slabtown, where they will be 
met by W. Grant Beaver. 


BYBERRY CENTENNIAL. 


The exercises commemorating the one hundredth an 
niversary of the building of the Meeting House at By- 
berry will be held on Ninth month 12th, 1908, at the 
meeting house. It is hoped interested Friends will at- 
tend, and it is asked that those intending to do so wil! 
notify not later than Ninth month Ist. 

SARAH W. KNIGHT, 
Sec. of Committee on Arrangements. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


8TH] MONTH 7TH (6TH-DAY). 

~Thornbury, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at the home of Joseph G. and 
Sallie A. Williams. 


8TH MONTH 8TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting at Green 
Plain, O., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting at Salem, 
O., at 11 a. m. (sun time). Ministers 
and Elders same day at 10 a. m. 

—New York Monthly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, at 2.30 p. m. 

8TH MONTH 9TH _ (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White Plains, 
N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 3 Bank 
St., at ll a. m. 

—The Visiting Committee of Salem 


Quarterly Meeting will attend the Meet- | 


ing at Salem, N.J. at 10a. m. 
—Orchard Park, N. Y. Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. 


8TH MONTH 13TH (5TH-DAY). 


—Mount Holly, N. J., Young Friends’ | 


Association at home of D. Budd Coles, 
near Lumberton. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at the home of Robert and Anna 
Taylor. 

8TH MONTH 15TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting at 
Emerson, Ohio. Ministers and Elders 
same day at 10 a. m. 


8TH MONTH 16TH (1ST-DAY). 
—At Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 


First-day School Conference, at 2 p. m. | 


—Appointed meeting at Crum Elbow, 
N. Y., at3 p.m. Henry W. Wilbur and 
Elisabeth Stover will attend. 

—Haverford Meeting at 10 a. m. 
visited by members of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee. Take Market Street Subway 
to 69th and Market, then Ardmore 
trolley to Cassatt. 


8TH MONTH 17TH (2ND-DAY). 


| Menallen, Pa., at 10 a. m. 





—Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting, | 


at Quaker Street, N. Y. at 10 a. m. 
—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting at Lin- 

eoln, Va. at 11 a. m. Ministers and 

Elders Seventh-day before at 3 p. m. 


8TH MONTH 22ND (7TH-DAY). 
—Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting at 


Sparta, Canada, at 11 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders day before at 3 p. m. 

8TH MONTH 24TH (2ND-DAY.) 

—Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Pendle- 
ton, Ind. All who have a prospect of 
attending are requested to forward 
their names to Florence Garretson, 
Pendleton, Ind. One Friend from each 
meeting might ascertain the probable 
number and names, and forward same, 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 





TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American 
Tissot Society, New York, we offer 
to our readers 1,000 sets of the famous 
Tissot Bible Pictures at the low price 
of $1.00 per set. 


The pictures are printed in the colors 


of the original paintings, size 5 x 6, put up ina neat portfolio, 120 different pic- 


tures in each set. 


New Testament. 


The first set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, the 


The originals of these pictures have been exhibited throughout the country 


for several years and more than a million people have paid 50 cents each to see 


them. 


In them the great and impressive scenes in the Bible story are depicted, 


true in color, costume, landscape, and all! details, to the life, the country and the 


time. 


These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday- 


School teachers throughout the United States. 


When one is reading or teaching 


the Bible, such a graphic interpretation of its stories is helpful, interesting and 


| delightful. 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteeenth 


will be sent promptly. 


| and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 


—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
Ministers 
and Elders the Seventh-day before at 
3 p. m. 

8TH MONTH 25TH (3RD-DAY). 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30a.m. Minis- 
ters and Elders day before at 10.30 a.m. 

8TH MONTH 27TH (5TH-DAY). 

3ucks Quarterly Meeting at Fallsing- 
ton, Pa. at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before at 11 a. m. 

8TH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 

- Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
East Nottingham, Pa. at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders day before at 2 p. m. 


St. Nicholas tells the story of a 
boy of fifteen, who rode on the first 
railroad train in America. He is 
ninety-four years old now, and lives 
in New York City. 


FRIENDLY LITERATURE FREE. 

The General Conference Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ples has on hand a quantity of litera- 
ture, in pamphlet form, comprising 
the following: 

“The Friend and His Message,” by 
John William Graham. 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” by Prof. Andrew Stevenson, 
of Ontario. 

“Naval and Military Expansion,” 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 

“The Advantages of Becoming and 
Being a Friend,” by John J. Cornell. 

A few copies of “The Song of the 
Twentieth Century,” by Elizabeth 
Lloyd. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends 
of the Present Day,” by Bertha L. 
Broomell. 

“Fellowship in Religion,” by Henry 
W. Wilbur. 

“Higher Education and Peace,” by 
David Ferris. 
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GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 














W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 











where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


AT THE SEASHORE 




















Second House 


The Pennhurst from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 














‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OcEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and iL C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FU LLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 










































































The MARLBOROUGH 17 Sea View Avenue 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 

One block from ocean; near hot and cold sea- 
water baths ; within shortdistance of the Auditor- 
fum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. Special rates 
for June and September. For particulars address: 
Samuel B. Lippincott. 


“The Driftwood,” Wes'ey Ave. ans CITY, N. J. 


Pleasantly located. Home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 









































Ave. and Sixth St. 























“ELBONAR.” Homelike, 

and all beach attractions. 
ELIZABETH P. BONNER 

510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


“A. L. DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 








near boardwalk, pier 












































English, French, German, Japanese and 
Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





















































President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
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home-like | 













ELLWOOD HEACOCK 









UNDERTAKER 















1313 VINE STREET 






BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day On Nicer 


PHILADELPHIA 
























Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 










PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


| delphia Public Schools, 


| in quantities to suit, without charge, 


| three copies. 




























| Wilbur, 
| delphia, Pa. 
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JosePH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. ~ Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


INEXPERIENCED PERSONS 


often and suddenly come into possession of estates; they find themselves in need of a financial manager. 
This is one of the functions of this institution. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
The Oldest Trust Company in Chester County. Capital $250,000.00 
Wm. H. Gibbons Wm. P. Sharpless 
Vice-President Trust Officer 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


J. Everton Ramsey 


: L. K. Stubbs 
President 


Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


“Present-Day Religion,’ being two 


addresses, one on “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Religion,’’ by Martin G. Brum- APARTMENTS 
baugh, superintendent of the Phila- N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


and one on 


Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
by Henry W. 


and Permanent guests. 
Single rooms and suites 


Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 
25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
Dinner, 12 to 2 P. M. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 


Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


“Quakerism of To-day,” 
Wilbur. 

“Tri-State Liquor Conditions,” be- 
ing a statement of conditions and 
needs in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

These will be sent while they last, 


persons ordering them simply paying 
the cost of transportation. Generally 
speaking, if many are ordered, the 
express charges will be less than mail. 
If ordered by mail, the postage will 
amount to about one cent for every 
By express, if the dis- 
tance is not too far, quite a package 
can be sent for half a dollar. 
Address all orders to Henry W. 
140 North 15th Street, Phila- 


Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head- quarters 


‘This month’s Sevlen of Reviews 
has “Cleveland at Princeton,’ by 
Henry van Dyke, and “Cleveland as 
a Public Man,” by St. Clair McKel- 

; way, and character sketches of Mu- 
| rat Halstead and Joel Chandler Har- 
| ris. All of these articles are accom- 
i panied cy portraits. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance —n 


$ 5-037.440-72 
Assets of the Company, 


75420-47854 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 








OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
Asa S. Wing,...... Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
T. Wistar Brown T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Joseph Ashbrook, b Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
J. Roberts Foulke, ...-............. rust Officer Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
IR, wer ecntrcesecascesnccusssiberncccminooegs Actuary Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
J. Barton Townsend, ...... -Assistant Trust Officer James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
ob Le Rees: Treasurer William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
C. Walter Borton, .. - Secretary John Thompson Emlen, 


J. Thomas Moore, "Superintendent of Agencies 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 









